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Killarney   and   Glengarriff. 


KILL  ARNEY.—  From  Limerick  Junction  to 
Mallow,  where  the  branch  line  runs  into 
Kerry,  the  tourist  to  Killarney  runs  by  many 
places  of  interest.  Emly,  now  a  dwindled  village, 
was  once  a  diocesan  city.  During  the  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Terence  Albertus  O'Brien,  Bishop 
of  Emly  was  executed  in  Limerick  by  Ireton.  His 
stole  and  pectoral  cross  are  still  at  Mitchelstown,  in 
the  possession  of  representatives  of  the  family  to  which 
he  belonged. 

In  the  rich  plain  under  the  Bally  ho  ura  hills,  "  the 
land  flowing  with  milk,"  is  the  ancient  town  of 
Kilmallock.  It  was  the  citadel  of  the  Earls  of 
Desmond  when  they  held  high  their  crests,  and  every 
stone  in  the  place  is  historical. 

Two  of  its  four  gates  still  remain,  and  among  the 
ruins,  which  have  secured  it  the  name  of  the  "  Baalbec 
of  Ireland,"  are  those  of  the  old  Dominican  Priory 
and  Abbey  Church.  In  the  former  is  the  gravestone 
of  the  White  Knight,  a  name  still  loathsome  in  the 
peasant's  ear,  and  on  whom  the  bards  have  let  fall 
their  choicest  cvtrses. 
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Lough  Gur  is  of  interest  to  the  antiquary.  It  is  ten 
miles  to  the  north,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  Desmond 
country.  Here,  of  old,  the  Kings  of  Cashel  kept 
their  Grenan  or  "  Sunny  Place  "  for  feasting.  The 
cyclopean  circular  structure  in  the  vicinity  points  to 
the  place  as  being  of  importance  in  prehistoric  times. 
From  Charleville,  a  thriving  town,  runs  a  line  of 
railway  direct  to  Limerick.  We  next  arrive  at  Mallow 
Junction,  the  gateway  to  the  far-famed  Kingdom  of 
Kerry.  Here  visitors  who  travel  via  Fishguard, 
Rosslare,  Waterford  and  the  charming  Valley  of  the 
Blackwater  join  with  those  making  the  journey  by 
the  Holy  head  route  and  Dublin. 

Beyond  the  bogland  country  outside  Millstreet  is 
the  village  of  Cullen,  where  tradition  says  no  smith 
has  been  known  to  thrive.  Saint  Lateerin,  a  virgin  of 
early  Christian  days,  near  here  made  her  recluse,  and 
every  day  she  walked  across  the  bog,  and  took  "  living 
fire  "  in  her  kirtle  from  the  forge  to  her  home.  The 
smith  once  remarking  the  prettiness  of  her  white  feet, 
she  momentarily  forgot  her  vow  of  chastity,  and  t he- 
fire  burnt  through  the  homespun  and  blistered  her 
feet.  She  went  back  to  her  cell,  and  prayed  that  no 
smith  should  ever  thrive  in  Cullen,  and  none  has  ever 
tried  to  do  so  ! 

Rathmore  is  on  the  high  road  to  Gneeveguillia 
mountain,  and  to  the  north  of  the  station,  and  at 
Christmas  time,  1896,  occurred  the  fearful  debacle  of 
the  bog,  which  struck  terror  into  the  simple  in- 
habitants, and,  not  unnaturally,  was  attributed  by 
them  to  supernatural  causes.  Two  hundred  acres  of 
Bogach-na-Mine  formed  a  landslip  and  rolled  in  a 
huge  mass  southwards,  sweeping  away  several  little 
farmsteads  and  suffocating  the  inhabitants  and  cattle. 
At  Headford,  the  junction  for  Kenmare,  the  scenery 
is  very  wild,  and  all  around 

"  Kerry  is  pushing  her  high  headlands  out 
To  give  us  the  kindly  greeting." 


KlLLARNEY.  5 

At  last,  after  about  a  four  hours'  run,  if  we  came 
by  the  special  tourist  train  from  Dublin,  we  have 
completed  our  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles,  and 
are  in  sight  of 

KII,I,ARNEY, 

the  home  of  lakes,  which  has  well  been  called  "  the 
Gem  of  the  Western  World," — its  magnificent  moun- 
tain peaks,  its  green  swards  and  gushing  cascades,  all 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and 
tradition.  Outside  the  Railway  Station,  we  are  face 


Great    Southern     Hotel— Killarney. 

to  face  with  the  finest  hotel  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Well  placed  and  well  managed,   it  combines  all   the 
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comforts  of  a  home  with  the  convenience  of  a  well- 
appointed  hostelry.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
principal  points  of  interest. 

The  grounds  adjoin  Lord  Kenmare's  beautiful 
demesne  and  Deer  Park,  which  skirts  the  lake  shores, 
and  contain  the  splendid  Golf  Links. 

Killarney,  or  "  the  Church  of  the  Sloetrees,"  lies 
on  a  flat  platcav,  within  a  mile  from  the  shores  of  the 
far-famed  Lough  Lene,  as  the  three  lakes,  popularly 
known  as  the  L,akes  of  Killarney,  are  called  in  Irish 
The  town  is  the  residence  of  the  R.C.  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  contains  a  Cathedral,  Churches,  besides 
Monasteries,  Convents,  and  a  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Otherwise  it  deserves  little  attention  ;  but  on 
fair  days,  when  the  peasantry  from  the  neighbouring 
parishes  crowd  in,  it  presents  a  lively  and  varying 
aspect.  If  the  town  is  insignificant,  not  so  its  sur- 
roundings, for  nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world  is  there 
such  a  combination  of  charms  and  variety  of  beauty, 
in  mountain  and  lake  scenery,  thrown  together. 

"  For  how  could  river,  lake,  and  sea 
In  softer  sister  hues  agree  ? 
Or  hills  of  passionate  purple  glow 
Far  and  near  more  proudly  flow  ? 
And  when  will  summer  kiss  awake 
Lovelier  flowers  by  lawn  or  brake  ? 
Or  brighter  berries  blush  between 
Foliage  of  a  fresher  green  ?  " 

There  is  a  story  of  a  tourist  who,  lingering  long  in 
the  Holy  Land,  was  pained  at  the  irreverent  hurry  of 
an  American,  who  arrived  there  one  afternoon, 
scurried  over  the  sacred  places,  and  prepared  to  depart 
betimes  on  the  morrow.  He  timidly  inquired  of  the 
swift-foot  why  he,  who  had  come  so  far,  rushed  away 
so  quickly.  "  Sir,"  said  the  American,  "  I  am  timed 
to  do  Europe  in  a  fortnight.  I  have  thrown  in  the 
Holy  Land,  but  if  I  stay  here  longer  than  one  night  I 
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cannot  see  Killarney,  which  takes  three  days."  He 
was  a  wise  man  in  his  generation.  Although  enter- 
prising people  have  attempted  to  do  the  lour  of  the 
Lakes  in  a  day,  they  have  always  gone  away  more  than 
satisfied  with  what  they  saw,  but  with  Hearts  hungry 
to  return  at  a  future  date,  and  behold  the  beauties 
they  had  left  unseen. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  three  in  number,  con- 
nected by  a  swift-flowing  stream,  the  Long  Range, 
and  emptying  their  waters  through  the  river  Laune 
into  Castlemaine  Harbour,  on  the  Kerry  coast.  The 
entire  journey  can  be  performed  by  boat,  but  in  the 
suggested  tours  given — car,  boat  and  ponies  are 
pressed  into  our  service. 

The  divisions  of  the  Lough  Lene  are  : — The  Upper 
Lake  (extreme  length,  two-and-a-half  miles  ;  extreme 
breadth,  half-a-mile);  the  Tore,  Muckross  or  Middle- 
Lake  (extreme  length,  two  miles  ;  extreme  breadth, 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile) ;  and  the  Lower  Lake  (extreme 
length,  five  and  one-eighth  miles  ;  extreme  breadth, 
three  miles).  The  first  glimpse  caught  of  the  lakes, 
lying  like  broad  mirrors  beneath  the  high  mountains, 
is  a  vision  of  fair  delight.  Like  tall  clansmen 
Mangerton,  Carrantual,  and  the  gathering  Cruacha 
dhu  M'Gillicuddy— the  black  reeks  of  the  McGilli- 
cuddy — muster  around,  as  it  were,  to  re-tell  us 

"  The  tale  of  the  spell -stricken  band, 

All  entranced,  with  their  bridles  and  broad  swords  in  hand, 
Who  await  but  the  word  to  give  Erin  her  own  "- 

that  old  legend  of  the  sleeping  warriors  garrisoned 
within  the  mountain's  sides,  which  is  met  with  in 
more  than  one  Irish  county.  The  Upper  Lake  is 
characterised  by  an  untamed,  peerless  outline,  and 
so  near  to  the  mountains  does  it  lie,  that  the  fissures 
in  their  rugged  sides  are  almost  countable,  and  the 
fingers  of  fancy  almost  touch  the  gorse  on  their  slopes. 
Gliding  over  its  waters,  we  readily  see  in  them  a 
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land-locked  sea.  A  ridge  of  the  Glena  mountains 
shuts  it  out  from  the  north,  the  many-peaked  reeks 
guard  the  passes  to  the  west,  and  to  the  south  stands 
up  Derrycunnihy — "  The  Oak  Wood  of  the  Rabbits  " 
— between  which  and  Tore  is  Cromaglan  valley  and 
the  Crinnagh  river.  Between  the  lips  of  the  Lakes 
and  the  feet  of  the  hills  there  appears  no  distance 

"  Save  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land." 

Muffling  the  boatman's  oars  for  a  moment,  we  can 
realise  that  indescribable  solemnity  with  which  silent 
nature  hushes  everything.  Even  the  countless  streams 
that  have  lost  their  way  across  the  highlands,  in  their 
hurry  to  join  the  Lakes  seem  to  cease  trom  babbling. 
But  following  the  sinuous  Long  Range  when  we  reach 
the  still  water  beneath  the  Eagle's  Nest,  Nadanullar, 
is  the  psychological  moment  to  awaken  the  echoes 
that  eternally  haunt  the  frowning  eyry.  A  bugle-call 
sounded  here  is  taken  up  by  the  barricades  of  rock, 
and  is  repeated  even  ten  times  over.  Small  wonder 
that  the  fairy  hosts  are  credited  with  passing  it  along 
their  lines  !  The  mountains  take  up  their  dying  tones 
of  sweet  sounds,  and  answer  it  one  to  the  other  until 
the  ear  can  no  longer  follow  it  through  space.  The 
ferns  and  rich  foliage  of  the  mountain  side  trail  their 
long  fingers  in  the  water,  and  cluster  and  quicken 
among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Many  years  ago  the 
late  poet  laureate,  Alfred  Austin,  visited  Ireland  for 
the  first  time  ;  hitherto  this  land  of  poetry  had  been 
to  him  but  "  the  damnable  country  "  of  the  politician. 
He  came,  he  saw,  but  Killarney  conquered  ;  and  he, 
like  all  others  who  have  gazed  upon  its  beauty,  renders 
tribute  where  it  rightly  belongs.  "  Damnable "  is 
not  the  adjective  to  apply  to  a  heavenly  land,  of 
which  he  truly  says  :  — 

"  Such  varied  and  vigorous  vegetation  I  have  seen 
no  otherwhere  ;  and  when  one  has  said  that,  one  has 
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gone  far  towards  awarding  the  prize  for  natural 
beauty.  But  vegetation,  at  once  robust  and  graceful, 
is  but  the  fringe  and  decoration  of  that  enchanting 
district.  The  tender  grace  of  wood  and  water  is  set 
in  a  frame-work  of  hills — now  stern,  now  ineffably 
gentle,  now  dimpling  with  smiles  ;  now  frowning  and 
rugged  with  impending  storm  ;  now  muffled  and 
mysterious  with  mist,  only  to  gaze  out  on  you  again 
with  clear  and  candid  sunshine.  Here  the  trout 
leaps  ;  there  the  eagle  soars  ;  and  there  beyond  the 
wild  deer  dash  through  the  arbutus  coverts,  through 
which  they  have  come  to  the  margin  of  the  lake  to 
drink,  and,  scared  by  your  footstep  or  your  oar,  are 
away  back  to  crosiered  bracken  or  heather  covered 
moorland.  But  the  first,  the  final,  the  deepest  and 
most  enduring  impression  of  Killarney  is  that  of 
beauty  unspeakably  tender,  which  puts  on  at  times  a 
garb  of  grandeur  and  a  look  of  awe,  only  in  order  to 
heighten  by  passing  contrast  the  sense  of  soft  in- 
sinuating loveliness.  How  the  missel  ihrushes  sing, 
as  well  they  may  !  How  the  streams  and  runnels 
gurgle,  and  leap,  and  laugh  !  For  the  sound  of  jour- 
neying water  is  never  out  of  your  ears  ;  the  feeling  of 
the  moist,  the  fresh,  the  vernal,  is  never  out  of  your 
heart.  My  companion  agreed  with  me,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  England  or  Scotland  as  beautiful  as 
Killarney — meaning  by  Killarney  its  lakes,  its  streams, 
its  hills,  its  vegetation  ;  and  if  mountain,  wood,  and 
water — harmoniously  blent — constitute  the  most  per- 
fect and  adequate  loveliness  that  nature  presents,  it 
surely  must  be  owned  that  it  has  all  the  world  over  no 
superior." 

Leaving  the  Upper  Lake  behind,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  the  green  islands  that  stud  its  breast  with 
arbutus  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  Old  Weir 
Bridge  meets  the  eye.  'Neath  its  arch  the  waters 
come  down  with  foam  and  force;  the  oars  are  shipped, 
and  we  shoot  straight  through  the  eye  of  the  rapid, 
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thanks  to  the  strong  arm  and  sure  nerve  of  the  oars- 
men. The  beautiful  reach  here  is  the  bosom  "  where 
the  bright  waters  meet."  Amid  exquisite  combina- 
tion of  colour,  a  Vallambrosa  strewed  with  ferns, 
lichens,  mosses,  rich  green  hollies  and  arbutus  with 
many  coloured  berries,  we  tread  our  way  by  a  passage 
of  beauty  round  Dinis  Island  into  the  Middle  or 
Tore  Lake,  sheltered  by  the  broad  breast  of  the 
mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Like 
"  Muckross,"  the  pleasant  "  Point  of  Wild  Swine," 
the  name  Tore  is  called  after  the  wild  boars,  which  in 
former  years  went  "  gerasening "  over  its  slopes. 
Rising  abruptly,  the  mountain  stands  clear  between 
Mangerton  and  Glena,  the  lower  sides  well  wooded. 
Innis  Dinish,  the  island  at  the  "  Beginning  of  the 
Waters,"  is  the  port  for  boats.  The  Cottage  may  be 
visited.  The  Whirlpool,  between  the  waters  of  the 
lake  and  river,  has  been  called  O'Sullivan's  Punch 
Bowl.  Drohid-na-Brickeen,  "  The  Bridge  of  Little 
Trout,"  or  Brickeen  Bridge,  and  Doolah,  where  the 
disused  marble  quarries  and  copper  mines  are  still 
pointed  out,  are  within  a  short  distance.  At  the 
estuary  of  the  Devil's  Stream,  which  flows  through 
the  ravines  on  the  mountain  side,  is  the  Devil's  Island 
— almost  inaccessible — on  which  a  few  stunted  trees 
manage  to  secure  a  precarious  existence.  Within  the 
little  bay  of  Dundag  is  Goose  Island.  The  rocks  and 
caves  along  the  lake  shores  are  shrouded  with  tradi- 
tions of  O'Donoghue,  Chieftain  of  the  Glens.  A  long 
cave  is  called  "  The  Wine  Cellar  "  ;  at  the  end  is 
"  O'Donoghue's  Arm  Chair"  ;  his  Butler,  a  solitary 
crag,  is  called  "  Jackybwee."  The  most  interesting 
of  the  fissures  made  by  the  waters  in  the  rock  side  are 
what  the  enterprising  boatmen  have  agreed  to  call 
"  Colleen  Bawn  Rock."  By  the  beautiful  Glena  Bay, 
we  enter  the  Lower  Lake,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  charming  of  the  group.  It  sleeps  beneath  the 
guardian  heights  of  the  Toomies  Hills,  and  a  vision  of 
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more  loveliness  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Low-lying 
shores,  to  the  east  and  north,  are  jungled  with  the 
fronds  of  the  hill  ferns. 

"  Oh,  the  Fern  !  the  fresh  hill  Fern  ! 

That  girds  our  blue  lakes  from  Lough  Ine  to  Lough  Erne  ; 
That  waves  on  the  crags,  like  the  plume  of  a  King, 
And  bends  like  a  nun  over  clear  well  and  spring  ; 
The  fairy's  tall  palm-tree,  the  heath  bird's  fresh  nest, 
And  the  couch  the  red  deer  deems  the  sweetest  and  best ; 
With  the  free  winds  to  fan  it,  and  dew-drops  to  gem, 
Oh,  what  can  ye  match  with  its  beautiful  stem  !  " 

The  highest  mountain  in  Ireland,  Carrantnal,*  at 
one  side  lifts  its  lofty  brow,  "  crowned  \vith  tiaras 
fashioned  in  the  sky."  On  its  summit  an  outlaw, 
known  in  Munster  as  the  "  Shon  "  or  Hawk,  after 
many  sleepless  nights,  footsore  and  weary,  slept  here 
with  a  prayer,  "  Thank  God,  at  last  I  am  above  all 
my  enemies."  The  peasantry  pronounce  the  name 
"  Carntwohill,"  which  translated  means,  the  "  Left- 
handed  or  Inverted  Sickle."  The  expansiveness  of 
the  Lower  Lake  appears  at  first  to  minimise  its  beauty, 
when  compared  with  its  smaller  companions.  But 
the  more  its  loveliness  is  explored,  the  greater  the 
revelation  of  the  harmony  and  luxuriance  of  the 
landscape.  No  less  than  thirty-five  islands,  like 
beauty  spots  of  a  fairy  "  drop  scene,"  bedeck  the 

*  HEIGHTS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
ORDNANCE  SURVEY. 

Carrantual    .          .      3,414  feet.     Toomies       .          .      2,413  feet. 
Mangerton    .          .      2,756     ,,        Tore   .          .          .      1,764    „ 
Purple  Mount        .      2,739     ,,        Eagle's  Nest          .      1^03    ,, 

ELEVATION  OF  LOUGHS  ABOVE  THE  SEA. 

Devil's  Punch  Bowl  2,206  feet.  Cush  Valley  .  337  feet. 

Gum  -  Meem  -  Na  -  Guittane      .  .  256   ,, 

Copasta    .          .  2,156     ,,  Coom-a-Dhuv  .  197    „ 

Gouragh       .          .  1,226     ,,  Upper  Lake  .  70    ,, 

Callee  .          .  1,096     ,,  Lower  Lake  .  66    ,, 

Black  Lough  587     ,, 
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silver  sheen  of  its  surface.  The  largest  of  these, 
Innisfallen,  almost  midway  between  the  eastern  and 
western  shores,  is  some  thirty  acres  in  extent,  and  is 
engirdled  by  leafy  bowers  of  green  trees.  Shaggy 
sheep  are  couched  in  repose,  or  are  busy  with  its 
verdant  lawn.  In  the  early  morning,  or  tender 
gloaming  which  closes  the  Munster  day,  the  holy 
place  is 

"  Quiet  as  a  nun, 
Breathless  with  adoration." 

Shafts  of  the  dawning  or  waning  sun,  as  the  hour 
may  be,  illumine  the  fair  pageant.  The  wavering 
outlines  of  the  hills  make  the  turret-tops  to  the  dark 
green  of  the  woods  and  the  emerald  of  the  meadows. 
The  richest  of  colours  from  hill,  tree,  and  rock 
accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  Lake,  burnished  like 
silver.  To-day  the  natural  scenery  is  the  same  as  of 
old,  and  few  will  wonder  that  here  a  saint  found 
delights  to  prepare  him  in  some  degree  for  the  plea- 
sures stored  in  eternity.  Of  St.  Finian  the  Leper  we 
know  little  beyond  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ely 
O 'Carroll,  then  a  part  of  Munster,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  St.  Brendan.  But  his  spirit  loiters  around  Innis- 
fallen, and  the  most  casual  of  travellers  will  tread 
lightly  on  the  ground  hallowed  by  his  footsteps.  The 
monastic  remains  are  many,  but  by  the  enthusiastic 
antiquary  alone  can  their  fragments  and  chief  features 
be  traced.  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  which  form 
one  of  the  sources  of  Irish  history,  were  compiled 
here  about  700  years  ago.  Leaving  the  "  Holy 
Island,"  we  cross  the  lake  and  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Toomies  Mountains,  famous  in  prehistoric  myths,  to 
visit  the  O 'Sullivan  Cascade.  The  legend  which  is 
too  often  wasted  on  sceptical  ears,  tells  that 
O 'Sullivan,  a  captain  of  his  people,  renowned  amongst 
them  for  fleetness  of  foot  and  prowess  as  a  hunter,  on 
one  occasion  went  to  hunt  the  red  deer.  The  faint 
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yellow  rays  of  morning  were  lighting  up  the  eastern 
sky  as  he  went  forth.  Gaily  the  deep-mouthed  dogs 
obeyed,  sniffing  the  fresh  breeze  across  the  mountain 
purpled  with  heather.  Scare  had  he  left  home  when 
a  magnificent  stag  bounded  across  his  path.  Swift  as 
the  lightning  flash  the  dogs  sprung  upon  the  track — 
away  across  the  moors  and  down  the  glens,  on  the 
scent  they  went.  Throughout  that  livelong  day 
O 'Sullivan  followed  the  chase,  weary,  tired,  and 
thirsty,  but  still  determined  to  make  the  prize  his  own. 
At  length  night,  and  darkness  with  it,  came  ;  the  stag 
could  be  seen  no  more,  the  dogs,  too,  were  at  fault, 
and  the  scent  was  lost.  Disappointed,  and  spent  with 
the  labour  of  the  chase,  the  huntsman  blew  a  shrill 
blast  on  his  horn  to  call  the  dogs  to  him,  and  faced 
for  home  across  the  hills.  But  there  was  a  voice 
that,  loud  and  clear,  called  upon  him — "  O'Sullivan, 
O'Sullivan,  turn  back!"  Brave  and  fearless,  like 
his  race,  he  turned  round,  to  behold  before  him  the 
subject  of  so  many  cycles  of  romance — Finn  MacCool. 
"Why  do  you  dare  chase  my  stag?"  asked  Finn. 
"  Because  it  was  the  finest  that  man  ever  saw," 
answered  O'Sullivan.  The  answer  pleased  Finn 
MacCool.  "O'Sullivan,"  said  he,  "you  are  a 
valiant  man,  and  have  been  wasted  in  the  long  chase. 
You  thirst,  and  I  will  give  you  to  drink."  So  say- 
ing, he  stamped  his  huge  heel  upon  the  hard  rock, 
and  forth  burst  the  waters,  seething  and  dashing  as 
they  do  to  this  day.  O'Sullivan  quenched  his  thirst 
and  sped  homeward  on  his  way. 

From  the  innermost  recess  of  the  glen  the  water 
flows  down,  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  spots  to 
be  found  within  all  the  romantic  realm  of  Kerry. 
The  ivy  hangs  in  dense  draperies  from  the  rocks,  a 
sweet  disorder  of  arbutus,  evergreens,  and  all  the 
flowers  that  grow  in  a  radiant  land,  daringly  lean 
across  the  canyon,  and  vainly  try  to  trip  the  rushing 
stream,  which,  in  cascade  after  cascade,  flings  itself 
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with  passionate  energy,  and  a  ceaseless  murmur,  over 
the  rocks.  The  placidness  of  the  huge  lake  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  noisy  stream  which  so  ex- 
citedly hastens  to  meet  it,  and,  as  if  awed  by  its 
dignity,  as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer  the  mountain 
stream,  sinks  its  voice,  until  in  a  subdued  sigh  it  falls 
into  the  breast  of  the  lake.  Underneath  the  project- 
ing rock,  and  overhung  with  luxuriant  herbs, 
O'Sullivan's  Grotto  offers  a  quiet  retreat.  Following 
the  wooded  shores  of  Glena  Bay,  we  pass  Stags, 
Burnt,  and  other  islands,  and  come  to  Glena  Cottage, 
hiding  in  the  foliage  of  leafy  trees.  Glena  means 
the  "  Valley  of  Good  Fortune,"  and  a  name  more 
suggestive  of  happier  thoughts  than  weird  Glowna- 
morra  across  the  lake — the  "  Glen  of  the  Dead." 

A  mile's  drive  through  the  pleasant  demesne  lands 
of  Muckross  brings  us  to  the  water's  edge  at  Castle- 
lough  Bay,  in  the  middle  lake,  on  a  promontory  of 
which  the  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey  are  to  be  seen. 
Here,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Donald  M'Carthy 
founded  an  Abbey  for  Franciscan  friars.  The  quiet 
yew-shadowed  cloisters  in  the  north-west  transept, 
with  their  varying  pointed  and  rounded  arches,  are 
impressive.  The  recessed  door- way  by  which  we 
enter  is  very  beautiful.  The  towers  and  east  window 
are  in  fair  preservation.  The  monuments  within  the 
ruined  pile  tell  us  that  it 

"  contains 
In  death's  embrace  M'Carthy  More's  remains," 

and  also  reminds  us  that 

"  If  Erin's  chiefs  deserve  a  generous  tear, 
Heir  of  their  worth,  O'Donoghue  lies  here." 

In  the  centre  of  the  cloisters  there  grows  a  great 
yew  tree,  spreading  its  many  branches  and  shade 
over  them,  and  above  the  side  walls,  forming  a  dark 
cowl,  which  overshadows  the  old  house  of  the  monks. 
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In  ancient  Erin  the  yew  tree  was  regarded  as  sacred, 
and  in  its  shade  the  Druids  performed  their  mystic 
rites.  With  the  early  Christians,  as  an  evergreen,  it 
was  a  symbol  of  Life  Eternal. 

The  peasants  still  inherit  some  of  the  awe  with 
which  the  sacred  tree  was  held  in  former  days,  and 
they  are  loth  to  hurt  it  with  the  loss  of  a  single  spray. 
All  impressive  is  the  desolate  majesty  of  Muckross, 
whatever  time  it  is  visited  ! 

"  But  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  grey." 

At  night,  when  the  pale  ghost  of  the  moon  looks 
across  the  lake,  when  the  mountains  are  shrouded  in 
shadows,  when  the  waters  are  lulling  the  slumbering 
land, 

"  And  the  owlet  hoots  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave," 

the  solemnity  of  the  scene  surpasses  even  that  of  fair 
Melrose,  by  the  distant  Tweed,  immortalised  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

Driving  past  the  modern  mansion  in  the  demesne, 
along  Muckross  Lake,  by  the  groves  of  Dinish,  and 
through  the  arches  of  the  Old  Weir  Bridge,  the  river 
is  seen  glistening  and  sparkling  in  the  sun,  while  the 
distant  calmer  water  lies  deep  in  sleepy  shadows. 
Beyond  the  peculiar  rock  known  as  the  White  Deer 
we  pass  through  the  Tunnel  cut  under  the  huge  slope 
of  the  mountains.  Here  is  a  point  of  view  which 
fascinates  all  visitors,  and  from  which  an  ample  pic- 
ture of  the  surroundings  may  be  secured.  A  mile 
further  we  cross  the  Galway  river,  rushing  down  a 
well-worn  channel  through  Cournaglown,  the  valley 
sides  of  which  are  covered  with  oak  trees.  Already 
the  ceaseless  chorus  of  Derrycunnihy  Cascade  fills 
our  ears.  With  tumult  and  cries  of  havoc,  the  water 
springs  from  an  altitude  on  the  mountain  side, 
dividing  its  force  into  many  minor  cataracts,  as.  it 
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forces  the  passage  barricaded  by  rocks  and  boulders, 
to  unite  them  again  in  a  deep  pool,  and  after  a 
second's  rest,  it  musters  its  full  strength,  and  falls  in 
a  torrent  towards  the  Middle  Lake.  Colman's  Leap, 
across  the  stream  beneath  the  Eagle's  Nest,  is  shown 
here,  and  of  it  a  legend  similar  to  others  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  is  told.  A  mile  eastward,  along  the 
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Kenmare  road,  we  come  to  Tore  Waterfall,  lovely  as 
a  capricious  "  colleen,"  whose  moods  are  all  the 
more  enticing  for  their  uncertainty — Tore,  whether 
tripping  gently  or  rushing  angrily,  "  to  one  thing 
constant  never,"  makes  its  bed  in  a  fairy  realm,  a 
leafy  garden  of  ever-changing  beauty.  Larch  and 
alder,  arbutus,  oak,  and  hazel  thickly  curtain  the  Fall 
from  the  passing  glance.  But  a  sylvan  path  o'er- 
strewn  with  leaves,  and  bordered  with  many  fronded 
ferns,  discovers  the  fountain  in  full  bearing.  White 
with  foam,  and  angry  for  its  long  delay  in  the  grip 
of  Mangerton,  and  the  hollow  of  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl,  the  flood  breaks  through  the  wall  of  rocks 
seventy  feet  high,  and  flings  a  shower  of  spray  on 
every  futile  thing  which  attempts  to  stem  its  course 
or  stay  its  purpose.  The  panorama  spread  out  be- 
neath the  rocks  of  Tore  comprehends,  in  all  their 
glory  of  colour  and  contrast,  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Lakes  beneath  the  mountains. 

Two  and  a-half  miles  northwards  by  the  King's 
Bridge,  or  about  one  mile  direct  from  Killarney, 
within  sight  of  the  Lower  Lake  and  the  Purple 
Mountains,  are  the  ruins  of  Aghadoe,  the  "  Church 
of  the  two  Yew  Trees,"  founded  under  the  blessing 
of  Saint  Finian.  The  remains  of  the  Round  Tower 
and  Abbot's  Castle  can  still  be  seen,  but  these  and 
the  eighth  century  doorway  of  the  old  church  are  all 
that  have  weathered  the  wind  of  centuries.  The 
summit  of  the  old  tower  is  a  vantage  point  for  a  com- 
prehensive view.  Dr.  Todhunter  has  written  a 
beautiful  ballad,  in  imitation  of  the  passionate  Irish 
laments,  for  an  outlaw  who  was  buried  there. 

AGHADOE. 

There's  a  glade  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 

There's  a  green  and  silent  glade  in  Aghadoe, 

Where  we  met,  my  love  and  I,  love's  fair  planet  in  the  sky, 

O'er  that  sweet  and  silent  glade  in  Aghadoe. 
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There's  a  glen  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 

There's  a  deep  and  secret  glen  in  Aghadoe, 

Where  I  hid  him  from  the  eyes  of  the  redcoats  and  their  spies 

That  year  the  trouble  came  to  Aghadoe. 

Oh  !  my  curse  on  one  black  heart  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe  ; 

On  Shaun  Dhuv,  my  mother's  son,  in  Aghadoe  ! 

When  your  throat  fries  in  hell's  drouth,  salt  the  flame  be 

in  your  mouth, 
For  the  treachery  you  did  in  Aghadoe  ! 

For  they  tracked  me  to  that  glen  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 

When  the  price  was  on  his  head  in  Aghadoe  ; 

O'er  the  mountain,  through  the  wood,  as  I  stole  to  him  with 

food, 
Where  in  hiding  lone  he  lay  in  Aghadoe. 

But  they  never  took  him  living  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe  ; 

With  the  bullets  in  his  heart  in  Aghadoe, 

There  he  lay,  the  head — my  breast  keeps  the  warmth  where 

once  'twould  rest — 
Gone,  to  win  the  traitor's  gold,  from  Aghadoe. 

Oh  !  to  creep  into  that  cairn  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 
There  to  rest  upon  his  breast  in  Aghadoe  ! 
Sure  your  dog  for  you  could  die  with  no  truer  heart  than  I.. 
Your  own  love,  cold  on  your  cairn  in  Aghadoe. 


The  nearest  boat  place  for  Innisfallen  is  at  Ross 
Castle.  We  approach  it  from  the  high  road  across 
the  moat,  where  once  the  drawbridge  was  let  up  and 
down.  The  old  keep,  wearing  a  mantle  of  ivy,  still 
guards  the  water's  edge.  By  a  spiral  stone  staircase 
we  reach  the  battlements  and  look  out  across  the  lake. 

The  Castle  held  out  for  Charles  the  First,  but  was 
dismantled  by  L,udlow.  It  was  originally  a  fort  of 
"  The  O'Donoghue,"  the  chief  who  centres  in  the 
many  traditions  which  the  boatmen  weave  around 
every  object  of  interest  in  Killarney.  He  lies  en- 
chanted beneath  the  lake,  with  a  city  full  of  his 
people.  But  at  times  he  has  come  across  the  water 
on  his  fiery  steed,  or  danced  to  the  Rincead-fadda  on 
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the  shores.  Whoever  sees  him  is  fortunate,  because 
he  gives  "good  luck,  which  is  better  than  money," 
to  all  whose  eyes  meet  his. 

The  Gap  of  Dunloe  is  a  gloomy  mountain  pass  cut 
through  the  rough  rocky  slope  in  the  hills  between 
the  Toomies  and  the  MacGillicuddy's  Reeks.  It  is 
a  magnificent  defile,  four  miles  long.  The  rough 
roadway  running  through  it,  at  times  almost  on  the 
edge  of  precipices,  beneath  which  the  wild  goats 
flock.  It  is  approached  by  a  winding  road,  em- 
broidered on  one  side  by  a  shady  little  grove  of  fir, 
larch,  stunted  oaks,  and  mountain  ash.  Through  the 
little  interspaces  between  the  trees,  when  the  sun 
shines,  the  reflection  of  the  river  Loe  is  caught,  as  it 
creeps  humbly  on  its  way  to  the  lakes.  On  the  other 
side,  the  mountains  throw  up  a  huge  wall.  Bidding 
good-bye  to  the  little  grove,  vegetation  apparently 
fears  to  enter  the  desolate,  sterile  places  in  the  throat 
of  the  Gap.  Where  the  river  widens,  at  Cushvalley 
Lough,  the  industrious  echo-makers  most  usually 
greet  the  visitor.  One  has  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  warmth  of  their  courteous  welcome,  when  some 
suggestive  volunteer,  native  to  the  place,  with  a 
"  Mr.  Bugler,  God  spare  your  wind,"  secures  their 
services  ;  although  you  do  not  call  the  tune,  you  are 
expected  to  pay  the  musicians.  But  the  trifle  spent 
on  the  gunpowder  for  their  cannons,  or  the  breath 
from  their  lungs,  is  well  repaid  by  the  mighty  mass 
of  air  they  start  into  waves  of  music  or  thunder. 
Here,  too,  the  "  auxiliary  forces,"  or  pony  boys, 
besiege  us  with  their  sure-footed,  shaggy  "  coppa- 
leens."  They  have  come  galloping  down  the  pass 
at  break-neck  speed  to  lend  us  the  assistance  of  their 
light  cavalry.  Wonderful  creatures  they  are,  these 
horses  and  riders.  The  peasant  boys  are  for  all  the 
world  the  modern  prototypes  of  those  "  rake-helly 
horse  boys"  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  who  filled 
so  many  pages  of  the  State  papers.  Sinew  and 
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muscle  knit  their  loose  limbs  together,  and,  in  their 
eyes,  mild  and  calm  as  those  of  the  quiet  cattle  in  the 
field,  but  like  the  surface  of  their  native  lakes,  cover- 
ing unfathomed  depths,  they  conceal  souls  swept 
by  deep  thoughts,  and  minds  clouded  by  many 
memories.  The  long  unrenewed,  but  still  to  be  dis- 
tinguished Milesian  strain  is  shown  in  many  of  their 
olive-tinted  faces  and  dark  features.  But  guides 
safe,  and  true,  and  courteous  are  they,  who  know 
every  perch  of  the  dark  Pass,  where  at  times  the 
craggy  cliffs  shut  out  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  and 
attempt  to  precipitate  themselves  across  the  track. 
The  point  where  the  path  is  narrowest,  the  peasants 
have  called  the  "  Pike."  From  it  onward  the  moun- 
tains begin  to  recede,  and  the  Pass  is  more  open  until, 
crossing  a  shoulder  of  the  Purple  Mountain  past  the 
three  expansions  of  the  Commeen  Thomcen  Lakes, 
into  which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  driven  the  last 
serpent,  we  suddenly  come  on  a  striking  spectacle  of 
magnificent  scenery.  Here,  from  the  head  of  the 
Gap,  we  see  the  Upper  Lake  spread  beneath  ;  to  the 
west  lies  Coomeenduff,  or  the  Black  Valley,  dark  as 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  in  charming  con- 
trast with  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  mountains. 
Their  melancholy  seems  to  reign  supreme  ;  the  long 
valley  is  steeped  with  shadows  in  which  several  lakes 
are  set,  the  light  upon  which  only  heightens  the  sub- 
lime darkness  of  the  surroundings.  The  longest  of 
these  lakes  is  called  Lough  Nabricderg,  or  the  "  Pool 
of  the  Red  Trout."  Far  and  wide  beneath  us  lies 
what,  in  the  old  times,  was  MacCarthy  More's 
country,  and  into  which  so  often  the  Fiery  Cross  was 
sped,  when  the  chief  of  the  great  clan  went  into 
action. 

Ruskin's  ideals  of  mountains  as  the  great  cathedrals 
of  the  earth,  with  their  gates  of  rock,  pavements  of 
cloud,  choirs  of  stream  and  stone,  altars  of  snow,  and 
vaults  of  purple,  traversed  by  the  continual  stars,  can 
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nowhere  be  realized  more  readily  than  in  Killarney. 
Here  the  mysterious  summits,  warm  with  the  morn- 
ing tints  or  evening's  glow,  will  delight  and  refresh 
again  and  again,  and  reflect  to  us  imperishable 
memories.  Crossing  the  Flesk,  if  Mangerton  be  the 
desired  point,  seven  good  miles  aie  to  be  traversed. 
From  Muckross,  a  short  detour  will,  if  desired,  lead 
to  Flesk  Castle,  standing  on  a  finely  wooded  hill 
above  the  wide  sweeping  river.  Eastward,  along  the 
Kenmare  road,  and  southward  for  a  mile,  the  moun- 
tain path  is  met.  From  here,  either  on  foot  or  on  a 
pony,  the  ascent  of  Mangerton  may  be  made.  The 
first  important  object  that  comes  in  view  is  Lough 
Guittane,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain.  It  is 
nearly  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  waters 
contain  four  islands.  The  ravine  behind  the  lake, 
with  Mangerton  on  the  west  and  Crohane  mountain 
on  the  east,  is  the  "  Mustering-place  of  the  Winds," 
Coomnageeha.  In  this  ravine  the  Blackwater  flows. 
There  are  two  small  lakes,  Loughnabraude  and  "  the 
Lake  of  Beechcrowned  Rock,"  Lough  Carrigaveha. 
Away  in  the  bed  of  the  mountains  is  Keimva  Lochlin 
— the  pass  of  the  Danes — reminding  the  historian  of 
"  Stern  Lochlin 's  sons  of  roving  war,"  and  Dereen- 
anawlar,  or  the  "  Little  Oakwood  of  Eagles." 
Moving  still  higher,  eastward  the  mountains  melt 
into  the  distant  counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  and 
beneath,  the  smaller  highlands  recall  the  Psalmist's 
description  of 

"  The  hills  like  the  lambs  of  the  flock." 

To  the  left,  Glown-a-Coppal,  the  "  Horse's  Glen," 
invites  the  adventurous  to  fathom  its  depths.  The 
dark  lakes  lying  in  its  shadows  are  shoreless,  but  for 
the  gloomy  rocks  which  overhang  the  water's  edge. 
Where  the  ground  becomes  more  broken  and  rugged, 
suddenly  a  less  inaccessible  path  arises,  and  leads  to 
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the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  a  dark  tarn,  beset  with 
strange  echoes  that  strike  a  death-song  on  the  heart- 
strings of  the  superstitious.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  very  wonderful  ;  in  the  foreground  of  the 
huge  picture,  the  forest  of  mountain  tops,  while  west- 
ward in  the  distance  is  the  fabled  and  saint-blessed 
Mare  Brendanicum  of  the  old  writers,  where  the 
fiords  embroider  the  coast-line. 

Descents  from  Mangerton  may  be  made  due  south 
from  the  eastern  angle  along  the  Owbeg  to  Kilgarvan, 
five  miles  east  from  Kenmare  ;  by  rhe  "  Horse's 
Glen,"  from  Lough  Garagary,  across  the  moor  to  the 
commencement  of  the  bridle-path.  Neither  way  is 
recommended  in  the  afternoon  or  without  a  guide. 
The  best  route  to  Carrantual  is  from  the  entrance  to 
the  Gap  of  Dunloe.  There  is  a  beaten  track  by  the 
side  of  the  waterway  of  the  mountain  stream,  called 
Gaddagh,  the  bed  of  which  is  filled  with  glacial 
moraines,  leading  into  a  romantic  valley,  the  Hag's 
Glen,  which  is  shut  in  by  the  Reeks  and  Knockna- 
binaneen.  The  dark  tarn  in  the  Glen,  as  well  as 
every  object  of  prominence,  has  been  seized  upon  by 
the  imaginative  peasants,  and  associated  in  some  wise 
with  the  witch  who  here  had  her  local  habitation  and 
left  it  its  name.  The  track  across  the  heather  leads 
to  the  junction  of  two  rivulets  from  Lough  Gonvogh 
on  the  right,  and  Lough  Callee  on  the  left.  The 
beginning  of  the  summit  is  reached  by  the  rough 
moraine  pavement,  and  with  a  little  perseverance  the 
"parkeen,"  or  "little  pasture,"  on  top  is  reached. 
Here  on  the  wind-swept  height  it  is  interesting  to 
find  the  London  Pride,  or  St.  Patrick's  Cabbage,  and 
the  common  Thrift  flourishing.  The  view  is  inde- 
scribable. Like  the  jaws  of  some  huge  monster,  the 
teeth  of  the  Reeks  close  in  everywhere,  each  with  its 
own  blue  lake  behind.  Of  Killarney  we  see  little  ; 
but  seawards  "  everything  between  this  end  of  the 
world  and  America,"  descent  may  be  made,  either 
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following  the  flank  of  the  hill,  and  half  way  between 
the  two  largest  lakes  beneath,  striking  for  the  Gap 
of  Dunloe  road,  or  through  Coomduff  to  the  shores  of 
the  Upper  L,ake. 

.  When  the  tourist's  time  is  limited,  the  following 
excursions,  extending  over  three  days,  will  enable 
him  to  see  a  good  many  of  the  points  of  interest :  — 

TOUR  No.  i. 

Well-appointed  coaches,  or  other  conveyances,  leave  the 
Railway  Hotel  (weather  permitting)  at  about  9.30  a.m.,  for  a 
visit  to  the  celebrated  Gap  of  Dunloe  and  the  grand  tour  of 
the  Lakes.  The  route  lies  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Lower 
Lake  for  about  six  miles,  when  the  exquisite  mountain  scenery 
comes  in  full  view,  rapidly  assuming  more  interesting  features 
until  "  Arbutus  "  Cottage  is  reached.  Here  the  party  must 
alight,  and  proceed  on  ponies,  or  on  foot,  at  discretion,  through 
the  Pass  to  Lord  Brandon's  Cottage,  at  the  head  of  the  Upper 
Lake,  where  the  boats  are  in  readiness.  Arrangements  can 
be  made  with  the  Manager  of  the  Hotel,  before  starting,  to 
provide  ponies  to  this  point.  Some  wonderful  echoes  are 
produced  in  various  parts  of  the  Pass.  Luncheon  is  served 
before  entering  the  boat  on  one  of  the  adjoining  islands,  after 
which  the  party  proceeds  by  the  Upper  Lake  and  Long 
Range  to  the  Eagle's  Nest  Mountain.  The  boat  then  shoots 
the  Rapids  under  the  rustic  Old  Weir  Bridge  ;  stops  a  short 
time  at  the  "  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  Dinish  Island  ;  passes 
through  the  Middle  Lake,  and  across  the  Lower  Lake  to  "  Sweet 
Innisfallen  Island,"  to  enable  the  party  to  view  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Abbey,  Abbot's  Grave,  and  Bed  of  Honour ;  thence  to 
Ross  Castle,  where  the  party  resume  their  drive  to  the  Hotel, 
which  is  usually  reached  about  5.30  p.m. 

TOUR  No.  2. 

The  conveyances  leave  the  Railway  Hotel  about  10  a.m.  for 
the  drive  through  Mr.  A.  R.  Vincent's  beautiful  demesne.  The 
ancient  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey  are  soon  reached,  and,  after  a 
short  delay  to  inspect  them,  the  party  proceed  by  the  shore  of 
the  Middle  Lake,  over  Brickeen  Bridge,  pass  the  Colleen  Bawn 
Rocks  for  Dinis  Island  ;  thence,  passing  the  Tore  Mountain,  to 
the  Coitage  and  Waterfall  of  Derrycunnihy  (Queen's  Cottage), 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  where  luncheon  is  usually 
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served.  Returning,  the  party  pass  under  the  tunnel  on  the 
Kenmare  Road,  and  through  fine  scenery  by  road,  mountain,  and 
lake  to  Tore  Cascade,  where,  by  an  easy  footpath,  fine  views  can 
be  obtained  of  the  Waterfall  and  Lakes  ;  thence  to  the  Hotel, 
which  is  usually  reached  about  3  p  m. 

TOUR  No.   3. 

The  conveyances  leave  the  Railway  Hotel  at  about  9.30  a.m., 
passing  through  the  Earl  of  Kenmare's  Deer  Park  to  the  Heights 
of  Aghadoe,  obtaining  grand  views  of  the  Lower  Lake,  M'Gilli- 
cuddy's  Reeks,  and  Carran  Tual  (the  highest  mountain  in  Ireland) 
as  also  the  ruins  of  the  round  tower  of  Aghadoe  Church,  thence 
through  the  Earl  of  Kenmare's  beautiful  West  and  Home  Parks, 
which  skirt  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Lower  Lake,  round 
Ross  Island,  and  to  the  Hotel,  which  is  usually  reached  about 
2.30  p.m. 

FISHING. 

Killarncy  is  a  paradise  for  the  Angler  from  the 
number  and  variety  of  lake  and  river  fishing  avail- 
able. The  best  months  are  March,  April,  May,  and 
September,  but  nice  fishing,  salmon  and  trout,  is  had 
all  through  the  summer  months.  The  Hotels  are 
numerous  and  good,  and  proprietors  make  all 
arrangements  for  boats  and  men. 

River. — Laune.  Station.— Killarney.  Salmon  fishing  by 
permission. 

River. — Flesk.  Station. — Killarney.  Trout  and  salmon  by 
permission. 

River. — Eirk.  Station. — Killarney  ;  thence  by  car  7  miles. 
Brown  trout  free. 

River. — Erhagh.  Station. — Killarney  ;  thence  by  car  6| 
miles.  Brown  trout ;  permission  required. 

Lakes. — Lakes  of  Killarney,  Lough  Neane,  Muckross  Lake, 
the  Long  Range,  Upper  Lake.  Station.— Killarney.  Trout  and 
salmon. 

Lake. — Guittane.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car  5  miles. 
Brown  trout  free. 
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Lake. — Looscannagh.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car 
io£  miles.  Brown  trout  free. 

Lake. — Glas  Lake.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car  5 
miles.  Brown  trout  free. 

-  Lake. — Gourgh.     Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car  9  miles, 
walk  two  more.      Brown  trout  free. 

Lake. — Cushvalley.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car  about 
8  miles.  Brown  trout  free. 

Lake. — Garagarry.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car  6 
miles.  Brown  trout  free. 

Lake. — Cummeenduff.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car 
13  miles  through  Gap  of  Dunloe.  Amply  stocked  with  trout, 
free. 

Lake. — Curraghmore.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car  15 
miles.  Brown  trout  free. 

Lake. — Augur.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car  9  miles. 
Brown  trout  free. 

Lake. — Callee.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car  8  miles. 
Fine  stock  of  trout,  free. 

Lake. — Managh.  Station. — Killarney,  thence  by  car  6  miles. 
Brown  trout  free. 


KENMARE    AND    GLENGARRIFF. 

The  motor  coach  drive  from  Killarney  to  Kenmare 
is  over  a  fine  broad  mountain  road,  and  from  Mul- 
grave  Barrack,  about  half  way,  a  splendid  view  of 
the  lake  country  can  be  obtained.  Kenmare,  as  its 
name  signifies  in  Irish,  is  at  the  head  of  the  sea  or 
beautiful  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Roughty  river.  Sir  William  Petty,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  founded  the  town  on  lands 
confiscated  from  the  O 'Sullivan  More.  It  is  a  market 
place  of  importance,  and  the  Convent  of  the  Poor 
Clares  is  famous  the  world  over  for  the  beautiful  lace 
made  here.  The  town  stands  on  the  highway  be- 
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tween  Killarncy  and  Glengarriff,  known  as  "  The 
Prince  of  Wales'  route."  Passing  through  the  town 
we  reach  the  attractive  new  Hotel  belonging  to  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company. 
Already  young  groves  and  plantations  teem  about  the 
mansion,  which  is  built  on  a  natural  terrace  over- 
looking the  bay,  and  facing  the  high  hills  of  Glena- 
roughty,  behind  which  the  Red  River  rises,  and  the 
bare  mountain  slopes  of  Mucksna. 

No  visitor  should  fail,  if  time  permits,  to  visit  the 
Convent  of  the  Poor  Clares,  and  see  the  lace-makers 
at  work.  From  Kenmare  the  train  or  coach  may  be 
taken  to  Killarney. 


DRIVING   EXCURSIONS   IN   THE   VICINITY   OF 
KENMARE. 

No.  i. — Car  to  Goulane  on  old  road  to  Killarney,  walk  to 
summit  of  mountain,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained, 
returning  by  Inchamore  Cross  Roads,  Roughty  Falls,  and 
Suspension  Bridge. 

No.  2. — Car  to  Kilgarvan,  thence  to  the  Bird  Mountain,  on 
the  Berlin  Road,  returning  by  Lounihan  and  Letter.  Grand 
panoramic  views  of  the  Mangerton  Mountains  and  Roughty 
Valley. 

No.  3.- — Car  to  Windy  Gap  on  the  Killarney  road,  view  of  Gap 
of  Dunloe  and  M'Gillicuddy  Reeks,  thence  by  Dirreenfeenlahid 
Lake  and  Bouchill  Mountain,  returning  by  Slieveaduff  and 
Templemore  Road. 

No.  4. — Car  to  Blackwater  Bridge  and  Waterfall,  thence  by 
Old  Dromore  and  Valley  of  the  Blackwater,  returning  by  old 
road  over  Croomnakilla  ;  magnificent  sea  and  mountain  scenery. 

No.  5. — Car  jo  Clonee  Lakes  and  Glen  of  Inchiquin,  thence  to 
cascade  at  head  of  glen  ;  beautiful  drive  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Kenmare  Bay,  affording  splendid  views  of  mountain,  lake, 
and  river. 

No.  6. — Car  to  Derreen  by  the  Lansdowne  Road,  along  the 
shore  of  Kenmare  Bay  and  Kilmackillogue  Harbour,  thence  to 
Glanmore  Lake  by  road  skirting  Lord  Lansdowne's  demesne, 
returning  by  Furniss  (ancient  sfnelting  works)  and  Carriganine 
Road. 

Visitors  requiring  cars  should  give  not  less  than  an  hour's 
notice  at  the  office. 
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To  Glengarriff  the  coach  runs  by  very  beautiful 
scenery,  terminating  in  the  lovely  creek  of  the  bay  at 
Eccles'  Hotel  and  by  the  fair  height  where  Roche's 
Hotel  commands  the  view.  From  Glengariff  the 
drive  may  be  continued  to  Bantry,  and  the  train  then 
taken  direct  to  Cork,  along  the  East  Bandon  line  ;  or 
waiting  overnight  the  road  is  taken  running  through 
the  beautiful  Pass  of  Keimaneigh — the  "  Pass  of  the 
Deer  " — and  by  the  lonely  lake  of  Gougane  Barra  to 
Macroom.  Here  the  Cork  and  Macroom  Railway 
brings  the  tourist  back  into  the  City  of  the  L,ee. 

The  road  from  Kenmare  leads  high  out  of  the 
valley  up  the  hill  sides.  We  command  a  good  view 
of  Kenmare  Sound,  and  having  passed  under  a  num- 
ber of  tunnels  through  the  rock  we  cross  the  mearings 
into  county  Cork. 


GLENGARRIFF. 

In  a  fair  spot  above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Bantry,  Glengarriff,  as  a  health  resort,  vies  with  its 
charming  young  rival,  Parknasilla.  Its  climate,  too, 
is  softened  by  the  nearness  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
yew  and  arbutus,  as  well  as  tropical  cryptogamia 
and  Alpine  plants,  overgrowr  every  available  spot 
along  the  sides  of  the  rough  defile.  Visitors  can 
reverse  the  route  by  coming  direct  from  Cork  to 
Bantry  by  train.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  Glengarriff 
possesses  splendid  facilities  for  sea  bathing  and  boat- 
ing. There  is  excellent  hotel  accommodation  both 
at  Eccles',  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  at  Roche's, 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  grounds,  through  which 
the  Owvane,  or  "  Fair  River,"  flows,  making  on  its 
way  a  wild  cascade.  The  drive  from  Glengarriff  to 
Gougane  Barra,  through  Keimaneigh,  the  "Pass  of 
^he  Deer,"  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland.  On  a  little 
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island,  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  St.  Finbar  dwelt 
as  a  recluse  in  the  Sixth  century,  before  he  founded 
the  church  in  Cork.  It  is  still  the  scene  of 
"  patrons  "  on  Saint  Finbar's  day,  and  Mass  is  cele- 
brated in  a  little  cnapel  on  the  island.  There  is  good 
trout  fishing  in  the  lake  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Lee,  which  rises  here.  Callaghan,  the  poet,  has 
sung  of  it — 

"  There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gougane  Barra, 
Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow  ; 
In  deep-valleyed  Desmond — a  thousand  wild  fountains 
Come  down  to  that  lake,  from  their  home  in  the  mountains  ; 
There  grows  the  wild  ash,  and  a  time-stricken  willow 
Looks  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  billow  ; 
As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorning, 
It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  the  morning. 

And  its  zone  of  dark  hills — oh  !  to  see  them  all  bright' ning  ; 
When  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner  of  lightning  ; 
And  the  waters  rush  down,  mid  the  thunder's  deep  rattle, 
Like  clans  from  their  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  battle  ; 
And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 
And  wildly  from  Mullagh  the  eagles  are  screaming."     .     .     . 

The  island  is  a  little  over  half  an  acre  in  extent. 
In  its  centre  is  a  quadrangle,  with  walls  at  parts  four- 
teen feet  thick,  in  which  are  eight  cells  or  cloisters 
rudely  arched  over.  Within,  on  a  raised  platform, 
is  a  large  cross  with  five  steps  ascending  to  it. 
There  is  a  large  flagstone  here  with  an  inscription, 
giving  directions  how  "  the  rounds  "  are  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  vigil  and  forenoon  of  the  feast  days  of 
St.  Finbar  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  there 
is  a  special  cultos  all  over  Minister.  The  road  from 
Gougane  runs  through  Inchigecla  and  Ballingeary  by 
a  wild  stretch  of  river  inches,  called  the  Gearagh,  to 
Macroom,  where  the  old  Castle  and  Convent  are 
worth  visiting.  Here  the  Gaelic  Feis  or  Festival  is 
held  for  the  locality,  which  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  Irish-speaking  people,  including  numbers 
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of  children.        From   Macroom  trains  runs   direct   to 
Cork. 

From  Cromwell's  Bridge,  at  Glengarriff,  the  road 
runs  to  Berehaven,  where  there  is  an  old  Castle 
of  the  O'Sullivan's  and  some  splendid  caves. 
Cromwell's  Bridge,  of  which  one  arch  only  now 
remains  intact,  is  said  to  have  been  built  here  to 
facilitate  the  march  of  the  Protector  on  his  return 
from  Dunboy  Castle,  he  having  threatened,  if  the 
bridge  was  not  erected  on  his  return,  he  would  hang 
a  man  for  every  hour  he  was  delayed.  Bantry,  or 
the  White  Strand,  is  a  thriving  town,  a  pleasant  drive 
from  Glengarriff.  Here  the  French  fleet,  with 
Wolfe  Tone  on  board,  purported  landing  in  the 
winter  of  1797  ;  but,  like  the  Armada,  were  scattered 
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by  a  hurricane.  Bantry  House,  the  old  residence  of 
the  White  family,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  side 
of  the  bay. 

The  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  from  Bantry  is 
connected  with  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Cork  coast. 
From  Skibberreen,  the  famous  fishing  village  of 
Baltimore  may  be  visited.  The  School  of  Fisheries 
is  doing  good  work,  and  is  an  endiiring  monument  to 
the  philanthropy  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 
Innisherkin  Island,  in  Baltimore  Harbour,  was  an  old 
fortress  of  the  O'Driscolis — and  in  particular  of 
"  Finnen  O'Driscoll,  the  Rover  " — of  whom  it  is 
told  :  - 

"  The  men  of  Clan-London  brought  over 

Their  strong  ships  to  make  him  a  slave  ; 
He  met  them  by  Mizen's  wild  headlands, 

And  the  sharks  gnaw  their  bones  'neath  the  wave." 

Baltimore  was  sacked  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century  by  Algerine  pirates,  and  over  one  hundred 
captives  taken  and  sold  into  slavery.  The  incident 
is  the  subject  of  a  spirited  ballad  by  Thomas  Davis. 
These  pirates  were  finally  put  down  by  the  intrepidity 
of  the  Commonwealth  seamen.  Kinsale,  also  on  the 
coast,  is  a  remarkable  old  town  ;  there  James  II. 
landed  on  his  ill-fated  visit  to  Ireland.  Bandon, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  broad  river  of  that  name, 
was  long  the  Derry  of  the  South.  The  memory  of 
these  "  good  old  times "  only  now  remains,  and 
Bandon  is  the  centre  of  many  successful  industries. 


The   Lakes  and   Fiords  of   Kerry. 

The    Grand   Atlantic    Tour— Caragh,    Cahirciveen, 
Valencia,  Waterville,  Parknasilla,  Kenmare,  &c. 


THE  beauty  of  Killarney  is  not  without  a  rival, 
and  that  even  "  next  door  "  to  it  in  its  very 
own  kingdom  of  Kerry.  Leaving  behind  the 
soft-swelling  hills,  deep-eyed  lakes  and  dark  moun- 
tains, we  speed  southward  and  westward  to  other 
lakes  and  mountains  kindred  to  what  we  have  already 
seen.  It  is  for  these  lovely  lands,  which  the  Gulf 
Stream  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  kiss,  that  we  are  making 
over  the  wide-armed  railway  which  clasps  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  the  country  within  its  embrace. 
Starting  from  Killarney  for  Valencia,  we  leave  the 
train  to  continue  its  journey  northwards  to  Tralee,  at 
Farranfore  Junction.  While  changing  into  the  car- 
riages for  the  south-west  coast,  where 

"  The  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, 
And  the  waves  clasp  one  another," 

one    look   round    reveals    the    amphitheatre    of    hills. 
Westward,    whither   we    are   going,    the    hills   above 
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Glenbeigh  point  our  road  to  where  the  Atlantic  meets 
the  shore.  To  the  eastward,  where  the  morn,  in 
russet  mantle  clad,  walks  o'er  the  dew,  the  line  of  far- 
piercing  spears,  Mangerton,  Tore,  Glena,  Toomies, 
and  the  Reeks  extend.  At  Killorglin  (twenty- four 
miles  rail),  with  a  wide-spanning  viaduct,  we  cross 
the  L,aune,  wending  its  way  from  the  Lakes  to  Dingle- 
Bay.  Here  the  ruins  of  an  old  Knights  Templar 
Castle  remain  to  remind  us  of  the  historic  past.  For 
five-and-twenty  miles  from  this  place  onward,  the 
route  runs  over  the  southern  shore-line  of  Dingle  Bay. 
Some  five  miles  from  Killorglin,  in  a  secluded  nest  of 
old  trees  beneath  the  mountains,  lies  Caragh  Lake. 

"  Long,  long  ago,  beyond  the  space 

Of  twice  ten  hundred  years  ; 
In  Erin  old  there  lived  a  race 
Taller  than  Roman  spears." 

And  in  their  romance  and  love-songs,  Caragh  was 
tenderly  mentioned,  for  was  it  not  here  that  Dermot 
sheltered  Crania  in  the  bowers  of  the  quicken-trees? 
All  who  have  read  the  fine  old  Finnian  romance, 
"  The  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,"  which  tells 
the  iliad  of  their  flight  across  ancient  Erin,  will  re- 
member that  here  on  the  shores  of  Kerry  he  met  his 
enemies  and  discomfited  them.  In  the  mists  west- 
ward from  the  lake  is  the  hill-summit,  Seefin,  where 
the  disconsolate  son  of  MacCool  sat.  For  long  this 
little  paradise  remained  unknown  to  scenery-seeking 
men,  but  now  that  it  has  been  discovered,  it  enchants 
all  comers.  The  lake,  sheltered  under  the  cloak  of 
the  hills,  is  six  miles  long,  and  all  around  its  coasts 
are  things  of  beauty,  green  velvet  mosses,  dark  broom 
and  heather-clad  hills,  with  flame-lit  rowan  trees  in- 
terspersed throughout.  The  grisly  mountains  are 
glistening  with  silver  threads — small  streams  that 
hasten  to  see  themselves  reflected  in  the  lake.  Far 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  in  a  sleepy  hollow  only 
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five  minutes'  walk  from  the  railway  station,  is  the 
Caragh  Lake  Hotel.  If  nature  has  done  great  things 
for  Caragh,  commercial  enterprise,  too,  has  done  much, 
and  here  is  everything  to  help  the  invalid,  the  sports- 
man, and  the  ordinary  tourist  to  take  advantage  of 
the  charming  pleasure  and  health  resort.  For  the 
fisherman  there  are  almost  endless  opportunities. 
There  is  good  salmon  and  trout  fishing  in  the  Caragh 
Lake,  and  also  in  the  Caragh,  Caraghbeg,  Ougarriv, 
and  Meelagh  Rivers,  while  within  reach  are  Lakes 
Acoose,  Cloon,  Coomlonkir,  Oulagh,  Loughnakirkna, 
Corravoula,  and  Nabrackdarrig,  all  of  which  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  disciple  of  Izaac  Walton. 
Over  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  the  best  shooting 
in  Kerry  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  guests.  It  com- 
prises principally  grouse,  woodcock,  snipe,  duck,  wild 
goose,  and  plover.  Both  banks  of  the  Caragh  River, 
which  is  carefully  preserved,  have  also  been  secured. 
Dooks,  in  the  vicinity,  has  been  selected  for  an 
excellent  nine-hole  golf  course,  of  which  guests,  as 
honorary  members,  are  entitled  to  take  advantage. 
A  flag-station  on  the  railway  brings  the  links  within 
easy  walking  distance.  The  grand  strand  along  the 
shore  gives  every  opportunity  for  bathing.  Across 
the  beautiful  Dingle  Bay  rises  Mount  Brandon  (3,127 
feet),  and  Dunmore  Head,  out  at  the  edge  of  the 
ocean,  has  the  Blasket  Islands  scattered  around  its 
coast,  the  treacherous  rocks  of  which  were  so  fatal  to 
the  Spanish  Armada.  By  car  from  the  hotel  to  Black- 
stones  Bridge,  returning  by  boat  through  the  lake,  is 
a  short  tour  of  many  attractions.  The  Killorglin 
road  is  reached  about  a  mile  from  Acoose  Lake,  and 
then  following  the  declivity  by  a  mountain  stream, 
we  get  a  good  view  of  Gort-na-gloran  Mountain,  on 
the  east  of  the  lake,  and  see  in  the  distance  the  fishing 
hamlet  of  Glencar,  with  the  Glencar  Hotel  high  up 
on  pasture  ground,  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  green 
fir  trees.  Few  places  in  the  British  Isles  can  compare 
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for  wildncss  with  the  inland  route  from  Caragh  to 
Parknasilla.  It  lies  across  the  mountains — 

"  Where  the  wandering  water  gushes 

In  the  hills  above  Glencar  ; 
In  the  pools  among  the  rushes. 
That  scarce  could  bathe  a  star," 

through  wild  scenery  between  the  gorges  of  t  he- 
mountains,  and  into  Ballaghbeama  Pass.  Beneath, 
in  a  winding  valley,  lies  Lough  Brin,  turning  from 
which  we  come  into  the  valley  of  the  Eskdhu,  or 
Blackwater,  and  follow  it  amid  the  beeches  until  it 
falls  into  the  sea. 

Leaving  Caragh  Lake,  the  railway  line  follows  the 
flow  of  the  river,  the  next  station  being  Glenbeigh, 
where  there  is  a  growing  watering-place.  The  strand 
is  particularly  fine,  extending  over  two  miles.  There 
is  a  good  hotel,  with  golf  links,  besides  plenty  of 
fishing  and  boating.  Coomasaharn  Lake  lies  shut  in 
by  precipitous  mountains  presenting  an  awe-inspiring 
aspect.  The  railway  clings  to  the  mountain  side,  at 
a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
here  a  cutting  or  embankment,  and  there  a  mountain 
gorge,  in  which  a  lovely  waterfall  is  almost  lost  to 
sight  in  a  labyrinth  of  foliage. 

Mountain  Stage  and  Kells  are  passed,  and  the  train 
glides  down  an  incline  to  Cahirciveen  and  Valencia 
Harbour.  Cahirciveen,  the  birthplace  of  Daniel 
O'Connell.  It  lies  flanked  by  the  Iveragh  Mountains, 
and  facing  the  blue  waters  of  Dingle  Bay.  Only 
since  the  road  was  cut  across  the  hills  to  Valencia  in 
later  years  has  it  come  to  be  of  importance.  In  1803 
there  were  only  fifteen  houses  here,  and  the  beginning 
of  its  uprise  in  the  world  was  when  O'Connell  got  it 
made  a  market  town.  But  in  legends  of  the  past  it  is 
a  place  of  fame,  and  received  its  name  from  Sive,  one 
of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  the  great  monarch,  Owen 
More.  Carhan  House,  where  the  Liberator  spent  his 
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childhood  (but  was  not  actually  born,  as  alleged),  the 
ruins  of  which  now  only  remain,  may  be  seen  a  short 
distance  outside  the  town. 

Two  charming  fishing  harbours  under  Knock- 
tubber  Mountain  are  worth  seeing,  Councroum,  the 
"  Haven's  Bend,"  and  Coonana,  which  is  called  after 
the  woman  who  bore  the  great  Finn.  Here,  the 
mighty  fighter  of  the  old  days,  "  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,"  fought  no  less  than  thirteen  of  his 
fields,  and  three  prehistoric  forts  remain  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  past — Cahir-na-cahal,  Cahirgal,  and 
Castlequinn. 

Ballycarbery's  ruined  castle,  too,  deserves  attention. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  fortress  of  Carbery 
O'Shea,  whose  tide-swept  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Then  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Owen  More's 
descendants,  and  from  them  to  the  O'Connells. 
When  the  Spaniards  sent  their  "  ale  "  over  to  Erin, 
and  the  Kerry  women  borrowed  one  another's  cloaks 
to  go  to  Spain  to  sell  eggs  and  dulisc,  Bally carbery. 
commanding  the  harbour's  mouth,  was  a  place  fre- 
quented by  mariners  and  merchantmen  from  many  a 
Spanish  port.  There  is  a  story  of  Morgan  "  of  the 
Wine  "  and  a  Spanish  Captain  worth  re-telling. 
Two  O'Connells  lived  in  Ballycarbery  together,  one 
brother,  Shawn,  occupying  the  lower  portion,  and 
the  other,  Morgan,  living  in  the  upper  apartments. 
Both  at  the  same  moment  invited  a  Spanish  captain, 
who  had  come  into  the  port,  to  dine  with  them.  The 
foreigner,  embarrassed  by  their  hospitality,  and  not 
wishing  to  show  an  undue  preference — as  neither 
brother  would  give  way — agreed  to  give  his  company 
to  whichever  gentleman  had  his  repast  cooked  first. 
The  brothers  repaired  with  speed  to  the  castle,  and 
Morgan  was  chagrined  when  he  had  mounted  to  his 
rooms,  to  find  that  Shawn  had  barricaded  the  entrance 
behind  him,  to  prevent  his  servants  from  drawing 
water  to  cook  the  dinner.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
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foiled,  for,  broaching  a  cask  of  wine,  he  cooked  in  it 
what  he  wanted,  and  as  his  dinner  was  first  prepared, 
the  Spaniard  and  his  brother  Shawn  were  his  guests  ! 
In  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  the  castle  was  re- 
duced. Derriana  Lake,  in  the  bed  of  the  mountains 
— with  wisps  of  mist  on  its  further  shores — is  like  a 
dream  picture..  The  fair  isle  floating  in  its  centre  is 
freighted  dbwn  with  oak  and  arbutus  trees  standing 
out  in  relief  against  the  mountain,  and  reflected  in 
the  mirror-faced  waters.  The  coloured  setting  of  the 
surroundings  is  exquisite.  The  cliffs  bristle  crest 
high  with  rigid  firs,  the  young  oak  copse  is  entangled 
with  an  undergrowth  of  guelder  rose,  and  in 
the  sedges  near  the  heron-frequented  reeds,  white 
water  lilies  open  their  wonderful  eyes.  Close  by, 
Cloonaghlin  Lake,  when  it  is  dark  with  mountain 
shadows  and  frowning  clouds,  is  sufficiently  desolate 
to  awe  the  least  susceptible,  but  when  auspiciously 
the  sky  is  brightened,  we  feel — 

"  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and 
A  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the 
Eyes  to  behold  the  sun." 

The  shadows  recede  into  the  depths  of  the  water  or 
the  hollows  of  the  hills,  the  many  colours  of  the  trees 
show  themselves ;  and  song-birds  begin  anew  their 
music,  as  though  a  great  hawk  had  been  near,  and 
had  passed  them  by  scathless. 


VALENCIA    ISLAND 

May  truly  be  termed  the  "  Next  parish  to  America," 
and  should  be  visited  for  its  noble  cliffs,  wild  head- 
lands, and  wonderful  jungle  of  fuchsia  trees.  From 
Valencia  Harbour  a  ferry,  manned  for  upwards  of  a 
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century  by  the  O'Neills,  brings  passengers  and  mails 
across  to  Knightstown,  the  principal  village,  and  a 
busy  port  of  industry  during  the  fishing  season. 
Glenleam,  the  Knight  of  Kerry's  residence — about 
one  mile  inland — is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens, 
where,  besides  arbutus  and  myrtle,  many  tropical 
exotics  thrive.  The  fuchsias  form  a  thick  glade,  and 
the  trunks  of  several  of  them  almost  defy  the  ordinary 
axe  or  saw.  There  are  on  the  island,  besides  holy 
wells,  a  number  of  soutterains  and  cairns,  that 

"  Sit  upon  the  ground 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings." 

Irish  is  freely  spoken  on  the  island,  and  if  properly 
introduced,  the  visitor  may  be  able  to  hear  many  old 
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stories   of    Finn    and    his    companions,    the    Gabawn 
Saior,     and     other    heroes     of    the    peasants'     heart. 
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Thick  as  mists  at  morn  legends  hover  about  the  island, 
and  beyond  the  great  Slate  Quarries  may  be  seen 
many  caves  of  great  interest.  There  is  a  tradition  on 
the  island  that  St.  Vincent  Ferrar  landed  there.  The 
harbour  offers  a  deep  and  sheltered  anchorage,  and 
was  formerly  much  frequented  by  smugglers,  whose 
cave  is  still  shown.  Tradition  tells  that  Paul  Jones 
put  in  here,  and  on  one  occasion  pressed  into  his 
service  a  number  of  fishermen,  whom  he  took  from 
the  neighbouring  fishing  grounds.  None  of  them 
returned  except  one,  who  had  long  been  imprisoned 
in  France,  but  he  came  home  "  with  a  stocking  full  of 
doubloons,"  and  his  children's  children  are  still 
known  as  "  The  Paul  Jones's." 
At  Brayhead, 

"  Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land," 

there  is  a  splendid  view  from  nearly  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  around  the  coast, 
encircled  with  white  foam,  make  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  grey  and  emerald  and  gold  of  the  sandy  coves 
and  green  hills.  The  sea-fishing  at  Valencia  is  excel- 
lent and  holds  the  record  for  a  single  day's  sea- 
angling,  nearly  1,000  Ibs.  weight  of  fish  to  one  boat. 
The  Royal  Hotel  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  the  enterprising  proprietor,  Mr.  Galvin, 
has  lately  supplied  a  motor  boat  for  anglers. 

Dolus  and  Bolus  Heads  reach  far  into  the  ocean. 
The  Skelligs,  "  the  most  western  of  Christ's  fortresses 
in  the  ancient  world,"  raise  their  heads  to  the  south, 
while  northwards  the  Great  Blasket,  a  mountainous 
island,  and  its  eleven  brothers,  with  Innisvic  Killane, 
may  be  seen.  On  the  loth  September,  1588,  the 
Armada  ship,  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  of  1,000  tons, 
was  wrecked  in  the  Blasket  Sound  ;  among  the  many 
who  perished  was  the  Prince  of  Askule,  natural  son 
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to  King  Philip  of  Spain.  Around  the  coast  line  there 
have  been  many  wrecks,  and  not  a  few  are  the  pathetic 
stories  told  of  them  on  the  island. 

The  last  wreck  of  importance  gave  another  oppor- 
tunity for  the  intrepid  islanders  to  show  what  stern 
stuff  they  were  made  of.  Under  the  captaincy  of  Mr. 
Alexander  O'Driscoll,  the  volunteers  put  off  to  the 
wreck,  and  despite  of  a  sea  running  high,  and  the 
buffeting  of  a  great  storm,  saved  the  lives  of  the  crew, 
and  rendered  full  salvage.  While  on  the  island,  a 
visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Anglo-American  Cable 
Company's  Station,  care  being  taken  beforehand  to 
go  through  the  formality  of  applying  to  the  Managing 
Director  (26,  Old  Bond-street,  London,  E.C.)  for  an 
order.  Every  facility  is  extended  by  the  courteous 
local  officials. 

THE    SKELLIGS— ST.    MICHAEL'S    ROCK. 

From  Valencia,  or  from  across  the  channel  at 
Portmagee,  where  there  is  a  thriving  fish-curing 
industry,  the  Skelligs  can  be  reached  in  favourable 
weather.  Standing  high  above  the  green  billows  that 
encircle  them  with  collars  of  white  foam,  they  repay 
every  trouble  taken  to  inspect  them.  The  Little 
Skellig,  a  fantastic  rock,  with  a  great  arch  like  a 
flying  buttress  under  which  for  centuries  the  seas 
have  churned  deep,  is  almost  inaccessible.  It  is  a 
great  breeding  ground  for  gannet,  with  which,  during 
the  breeding  season,  its  sides  are  white  as  the  waves 
below.  So  unused  are  these  magnificent  birds  to 
being  disturbed  by  intruders  that  even  when  within 
oar's  lensrth  of  them,  they  remain  passive  and  un- 
scared.  The  Great  Skellig  swings  high  its  cliffs  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  water.  Clinging  to  the  ridge 
of  its  impressive  rocks  "  like  swallows'  nests  "  are  the 
round  roofs  of  the  bee-hive  cells  which  of  old  formed 
a  citadel  of  Christianity.  To  Saint  Michael  the 
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Archangel,  guardian  against  all  the  powers  of  dark-. 
ness,  the  isle  is  dedicated.  Its  history  is  of  old  date, 
for  here  Milesius  buried  the  beloved  son,  Ir,  that  the 
thieving  waters  robbed  of  his  soul.  Here  "  the  slant- 
ing, full-sailing  ships  "  of  Daire,  on  their  way  to  the 
great  battle  of  Ventry  Harbour,  paused  in  their  march 
along  the  deep.  Here,  too,  in  recording  times,  was 
the  great  hero-king  of  the  Norse,  Olaf  Iryggveson, 
baptized. 

A  little  cove,  deep  in  the  recess  of  a  cavern,  makes 
a  landing  stage,  only  to  be  attempted  at  favourable 
times.  An  easy  path  leads  halfway  round  the  island  ; 
then,  mounting  a  flight  of  steps,  the  visitor  beholds, 
spread  before  him,  a  green  valley,  the  one  patch  of 
richness  on  the  desolate  rock.  This  is  Christ's 
Saddle,  from  which,  with  reverent  hearts,  the  "  Way 
of  the  Cross  "  may  be  traversed,  ending  in  the  heart 
of  Skellig-Michael.  Each  of  the  fourteen  Stations 
have  descriptive  Gaelic  names,  such  as  "  The  Stone 
of  Pain,"  where  our  Saviour  falls  the  first  time  ;  "  The 
Rock  of  the  Woman's  Piercing  Caoine,"  where  His 
Mother  and  the  Holy  Women  have  met.  Lonely  and 
deserted,  none  should  enter  these  hallowed  places  but 
with  feelings  of  reverence. 

WATERVILLE. 

The  tour  along  the  Atlantic  between  Cahirciveen 
and  Kenmare  is  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  passes  through 
the  most  diversified 'country.  The  eleven  miles  as  far 
as  Waterville  is  first  inland,  passing  through  dreary 
stretches  of  moorland,  where  the  small  black  Kerry 
cattle  manage  to  thrive,  until  Ballinskelligs  Bay 
suddenly,  comes  in  sight.  Bolus  Head  reaches  out  its 
great  arm  into  the  sea,  to  shelter  the  Bay  from  the 
winds.  At  one  side  may  be  seen  the  little  town  of 
Ballinskelligs,  with  its  white  Cable  Station  ;  and  in  at 
the  head  of  the  waters,  beyond  where  the  Inny  river 
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joins  the  sea,  Waterville  spreads  itself  out  around  the 
long  shore.  Here  it  lies  on  the  little  streak  of  land 
which  protects  Lough  Currane  from  the  embrace  of 
the  ocean.  Coming  down  the  hill,  out  of  the  town, 
the  delusion  is  that  this  great  freshwater  lake  is  but 
itself  a  bay,  the  mouth  of  which  is  concealed  from 
view,  but  not  so,  for  its  waters  run  clear  and  fresh, 
and  as  fishful  as  the  Erne.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  free 
fishing  lake  in  Ireland.  Just  outside  Waterville  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  (Mackay-Bennett  system) 
have  their  extensive  offices. 

The  road  leads  across  the  Inny,  and  we  enter  the 
little  town  by  the  pleasantly-situated  Butler  Arms 
Hotel.  On  going  further,  fronting  the  shore  line,  we 
pass  the  Bay  View  Hotel,  and,  following  a  bend  in  the 
hill,  come  suddenly  in  view  of  the  beautiful  Lough 
Currane,  beside  which,  in  the  midst  of  plantations, 
more  like  a  home  than  a  well-equipped  hostelry,  which 
it  is,  the  Southern  Hotel  is  built.  Lough  Currane  is 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  shores  are  fretted 
with  thousands  of  inlets.  Through  the  windows  of 
the  Hotel,  a  charming  view  is  had  of  the  mountains 
which  encircle  the  lake.  On  one  side  green  slopes 
and  pleasantly  wooded  heights  meet  the  eye,  and  on 
the  other,  old  familiar  grey-faced  mountains,  with 
their  heads  raised  on  high  among  the  clouds,  shining, 
changing,  and  fading  in  the  silver  mists.  The  surface 
of  the  lake,  calm-faced  and  deep-welled,  here  and 
there  lifts  up  to  be  admired  beautiful  islands.  Here  a 
saint  made  his  temporal  home,  and  in  Church  Island 
is  the  beehive  cell  where  St.  Finian  prayed,  "  in 
whose  orisons  were  all  our  sins  remembered."  The 
ruins  of  the  sixth  century  church  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  antiquary.  Away  at  the  head  of  Lough 
Currane  is  Coppal,  where  sea  trout  and  small  brown 
trout  abound.  It,  too,  has  charms  all  its  own,  in 
parts  wild  and  untamed,  but  again,  calm  as  the  face 
of  a  sleeping  child.  Full  information  as  to  the  flies 
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suitable  for  the  lake,  and  the  places  well  to  troll,  may 
be  had  from  the  best  known  angler  in  Kerry,  Teigue 
M'Carthy.  Like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  friend,  Will 
Wimble,  he  can  tie  a  fly  "  to  a  miracle,"  and  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  devotee  of  the  "gentle  art."  Besides 
the  attractions  for  fishermen,  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  shooting  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  plenty  of 
opportunity  and  accommodation  for  bathing  by  the 
bay,  and  a  new  Golf  Links,  laid  out  under  the  best 
professional  advice,  affords  a  further  source  of  health- 
ful amusement.  Over  the  hills  from  Water ville  the 
prehistoric  remains  of  Staigue  Fort  may  be  visited. 
It  is  the  best  example  of  cyclopean  stone  forts  that 
remains  in  Ireland,  and  by  authoritative  antiquaries  is 
said  to  be  at  least  2,000  years  old. 
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[Cuthbert,  Valencia. 


THE  LAKES  AND  FIORDS  OF  KERRY. 
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EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  WATERVILLE. 

TOUR  i. — The  conveyance  leaves  the  Hotel  at  n  a.m.  for 
a  drive  to  Derrynane,  the  historic  home  of  the  Liberator.  On 
reaching  Coomakista  Pass — the  highest  point  of  the  road — a 
gradual  descent  brings  the  party  to  Derrynane  House,  and 
further  on  to  Derrynane  Hotel,  close  to  the  remains  of  the  old 
Abbey.  Those  who  wish  to  walk  can  get  off  the  car  at  Cooma- 
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kista,  and  walk  one  and  a  half  miles  to  Lord  Dunraven's  cottage, 
where  they  can  meet  the  cars.  The  path  winds  along  the  shore 
of  Derrynane  Bay.  and  well  repays  those  who  follow  it  on  their 
way  to  the  Abbey.  The  party  can  lunch  at  Derrynane  Hotel, 
and  may  return  by  the  path,  and  meet  the  car  at  Coomakista, 
or  drive  the  whole  way  back  to  Waterville.  Fare  for  four 
persons,  125. 
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TOUR  2. — The  conveyance  leaves  the  Hotel  at  n  a.m.,  and 
drive  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lough  Currane.  Crossing  the 
Coomeragh  by  the  Ivy  Bridge,  the  road  leads  us  as  far  as 
Isknamaclery  Lake.  At  this  point  a  unique  view  is  obtained  of 
Isknamaclery  Lake  and  Lough  Nabrackderrag  on  the  right,  and 
Loughs  Namona  and  Cloonaghlin  on  the  left.  The  party  can 
have  the  option  of  proceeding  on  foot  to  Derriana  Lake,  or 
returning  and  driving  along  the  Coomeragh  to  Derriana  Lodge, 
and  from  thence  returning  to  Waterville,  or  they  can  cross  the 
Dromad  Hills,  and  return  by  the  river  Inny. 

TOUR  3. — The  conveyance  leaves  the  Hotel  at  n  a.m.  for 
Saint  Finan's  Glen.  Before  entering  the  Glen,  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Iveragh  Mountains,  and  even  the  M'Gillicuddy 
Reeks,  and  later,  the  Lemon  Rock  and  the  Skelligs.  After 
luncheon  in  the  Glen,  the  party  will  return  by  Bolus  Head, 
visiting  the  old  Abbey  of  Saint  Michael's  and  Ballinskelligs  Castle, 
and  (with  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent)  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Station.  For  sea  and  mountain  combined  this  view  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

TOUR  No.  4. — The  conveyance  leaves  the  Hotel  at  about 
ii  a.m.  for  the  remarkable  Staigue  Fort.  The  route  lies  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Lough  Currane  for  about  six  miles, 
(passing  the  Waterfall)  as  far  as  Isknagahenny  (Coppal)  Lake, 
and  good  views  are  obtained  of  both  lakes.  At  Isknagahenny 
Lake  the  party  alights,  and  proceeds  on  foot  for  about  four  miles 
to  the  fort.  When  the  highest  point  of  the  ascent  is  reached,  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  Kenmare  river  and  the  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Bear  Peninsula.  The  descent  to  the  foot  is  easy. 
After  luncheon  the  party  may  return  either  by  West  Cove  and 
Derrynane  to  Waterville,  or  again  ascend  the  mountain  and 
return  by  Lake  Road.  Fare  for  four  persons,  i6s. 

Shorter  excursions  can  be  arranged. 

The  coach  road  from  Waterville,  following  the 
outskirts  of  Ballinskelligs  Bay,  insinuates  itself  up  a 
dizzy  height.  Looking  backwards,  Waterville, 
"  standing  with  reluctant  feet  "  between  the  sea  and 
the  lake,  seems  to  wonder  which  is  more  bewitching. 
Forging  ahead  through  the  mountain  gaps,  we  pass 
under  Coomakista,  1,500  feet,  and  Beenarourke, 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Clearing  the  gates  of 
the  mountains,  we  come  into  the  open  highlands 
above  Derrynane,  watching  out  from  its  post  over  the 
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sea.  Truly  the  home  for  a  chief.  Here  O'Connell 
spent  his  happiest  days,  within  the  roar  of  the 
Atlantic  billows,  but  far  from  the  turmoil  and  stress 
of  the  great  agitation  in  which  his  figure  looms 
large  as  a  giant  form.  Here  his  hospitable  door  flew 
open  wide  to  the  passing  stranger,  and  across  the 
hills,  with  the  fleet-footed  hound,  he  enjoyed  that 
most  delightful  of  sport,  coursing.  Several  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  Liberator  are  shown  at  the  house  of 
his  descendant,  the  present  proprietor.  The  ruins  of 
Derrynane  Abbey,  in  the  vicinity  of  O'ConnelPs  home, 
stand  on  a  small  peninsula,  at  some  seasons  trans- 
formed into  an  island  by  the  divorcing  rush  of  the 
high  tides.  It  was  a  foundation  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Finbarr,  called  Aghermore,  such  a  place  as  that 
described  in  the  life  of  St.  Brendan,  who,  first  of  the 
old-world  mariners,  discovered  the  great  Land  of  the 
West. 

"  I  grew  to  manhood  by  the  western  wave, 

Among  the  mighty  mountains  on  the  shore  ; 
My  bed,  the  rock  within  some  natural  cave, 
My  food,  whate'er  the  sea  or  seasons  bore. 

And  there  I  saw  the  mighty  sea  expand 

Like  Time's  unmeasured  and  unfathomed  waves  ; 

One  with  its  tide-marks  on  the  ridgy  strand, 
The  other  with  its  line  of  weedy  graves. 

And,  as  beyond  the  outstretched  waves  of  Time, 
The  eye  of  Faith  a  brighter  land  may  meet ; 

So  did  I  dream  of  some  more  sunny  clime, 
Beyond  the  waste  of  waters  at  my  feet." 


From  Cahirdaniel  village,  the  site  of  an  early  fort, 
the  route  extends  directly  along  the  Kcnmarc  Fiord, 
under  the  foot  of  Crohan  Mountain.  Across  the  bay 
Slieve  Miskish  and  Caha  Mountains  separate  them- 
selves out  to  win  our  admiration  the  better.  Thev 
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recall  Lady  Dufferin's  words,  addressed  to  other 
sweet  mountains,  where 

"  The  sunlight  sleeping 

On  your  green  banks  is  a  picture  rare, 
You  crowd  around  me  like  young  girls  peeping, 

And  puzzling  me  to  say  which  is  most  fair  ; 
As  though  you'd  see  your  own  sweet  faces 

Reflected  in  that  smooth  and  silver  sea 
O  !  my  blessing  on  those  lovely  places, 

Though  no  one  cares  how  dear  they  are  to  me." 

On  the  road  beneath  Crohan,  a  mile  north  from 
Coad  Church,  is  St.  Kiernan's  Cell,  eaten  into  the 
face  of  the  sheer  rock.  In  this  district  formerly  the 
mines  were  worked  and  copper  smelted.  As  the 
road  winds  along  we  can  see  Staigue  Fort  lying  low 
and  dwarfed  on  the  hillside.  By  the  high  mountains, 
where  the  coach-horn  once  sounded  strange  and 
awakened  echoes,  the  road  comes  down  into  the  low- 
lands, and  from  the  bridge  is  seen  a  beautiful 
landscape,  with  S  nee  in  spread  out  in  the  foreground. 
Under  lovely  beechen  boughs,  and  through  a  glade  of 
oak  and  firs,  we  are  ushered  into 

PARKNASIIXA, 

an  ideal  residence,  hidden  from  the  summer  sun  by  a 
variegated  veil  of  the  rocky  garden  foliage,  sheltered 
from  the  winter's  blast  by  the  Askevc  Mountains  and 
the  kind  shores  that  button  themselves  around  its 
inlet  sea,  of  which  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves  has  written  : 

"  Ocean  before,  the  summer  sky  above 

Who  could  pourtray  the  mountains'  purple  smiles — 
And  all  the  opal  hues  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Foam-fringing  forests,  heather-tufted  Isles; 
The  roseate  dawn — purpureal  pomps  of  even — 

And  young  Atlantic's  petulant,  shifting  wiles  ? 
Who  could  do  aught  but  mar  the  true  expression 

Where  all  is  change  ?     Then  why  a  record  shape 
Of  scenes  whose  nature  glories  in  succession 

From  wood  to  wave — from  wave  to  distant  cape — 
Like  the  young  poet's  dream,  fair  beyond  all  possession." 
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Here  in  the  demesne  lands  of  a  Bishop's  Old  Palace, 
the  Southern  Hotel  new  palace  has  been  built.  The 
green  turf  of  its  lawns  extends  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  a  land  of  arbutus  and  myrtle,  of  glades 
laden  with  the  pink  and  white  blossoms  of  oleander 
and  rhododendron,  and  thick  with  bells  of  fuchsias, 
the  fair  daffodils  of  Shakespeare  and  Herrick,  that 
fade  away  too  soon  : 

"  Daffodils  that  come 
Before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

Derreen,  away  in  the  lap  of  the  landscape,  found 
favour  of  Froude,  and  at  Kilmackilloge  he  found 
material  for  his  novel,  The  Tivo  Chiefs  of  Dunboy. 
The  beautiful  Garinish  Island  is  like  a  little  paiadise, 
lost  in  a  land  where  all  is  lovely.  Around  the  shores, 
and  in  the  sandy  caves,  the  beautiful  seals  cluster, 
and  at  times  are  so  tame  as  to  answer  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  boatman,  and  show  their  lovely  forms 
on  the  water's  surface  near  at  hand.  We  live  in 
sceptical  times,  when 

"  The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piney  mountain, 

Or  forests  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  watery  depths — all  these  have  vanished. 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason." 

But  still  here,  along  the  old-world  shores,  wlieic 
daylight  dies,  the  superstitions  and  traditions  of  the 
pagan  past  will  linger  among  them,  and  there  is  none 
more  interesting  than  that  which  teaches  the  fisher- 
men to  regard  these  beautiful-eyed,  plaintive-voiced 
creatures  with  tenderness.  The  souls  of  the  dead, 
drowned  at  sea,  who  die  out  of  friendship  with  God, 
go  into  the  bodies  of  the  seals,  and  there  through  the 
ages  await  the  Trump  of  the  Archangel  to  call  them 
before  the  Great  White  Throne. 
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We  quote  the  following  notable  testimony  from  the 
Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (May,  1896),  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Parknasilla  as  a  health  resort  : 

"  Parknasilla  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Kenmare 
Bay,  a  bay  rich  in  beauty,  and  with  singularly-indented  coast 
lines.  Its  well-sheltered  position  amidst  a  number  of  islets 
thickly  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  has  endowed  it  with 
unique  advantages.  This  protective  area  gives  to  Parknasilla 
claims  of  a  special  character,  and  prevents  the  access  to  it  of  all 
winds  except  those  coming  from  the  warmer  points,  viz.,  south 
and  south-west  ;  these  winds,  before  reaching  the  southern 
coast  of  Ireland,  having  travelled  over  the  Gulf  Stream,  are 
thus  subjected  to  its  moderating  and  balmy  influence.  We  all 
recognise  what  elevation  of  the  land  will  do  for  any  place, 
particularly  if  it  shelters  that  place  from  winds  blowing  from 
the  cold  quarters.  Thus,  mountain  protection  is  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  choice  of  a  health  resort,  more  especially  in 
the  winter  and  spring  seasons  of  the  year.  In  this  regard  Park- 
nasilla is  exceptionally  favoured,  a  mountainous  range  closely 
guarding  and  protecting  it  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds. 
The  combination  of  mountain,  wood,  and  water  gives  a  special 
charm  to  this  locality  ;  and  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  mildness 
of  the  winter  and  early  spring  here  is  the  forward  character  of 
the  vegetation,  the  early  budding  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers — all  bearing  testimony  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 
Temperature  rapidly  tells  its  tale  on  the  vegetable  world,  and 
there  can  be  no  more  reassuring  proof  of  the  equable  and  balmy 
character  of  the  climate  of  a  district  than  the  early  growth  of 
flowering  shrubs,  plants,  and  table  produce.  The  position  of  this 
favoured  and  sheltered  sea  inlet  upon  the  isothermal  map  shows 
it  to  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  52  degrees,  being  similar 
in  this  regard  to  its  neighbour,  Glengarriff,  and  registering  a 
higher  mean  annual  temperature  than  Ventnor  or  Torquay.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate  in  the  earlier  spring  months  is  of  such  a 
character  that  exercise  can  be  freely  partaken  of  in  the  open 
air  daily,  without  risk  of  a  chill  ;  and  this  to  the  invalid  is  of 
paramount  importance.  No  record  has,  as  yet,  been  regularly 
taken  of  the  daily  sunshine,  or  of  the  rainfall,  but  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  the  rainfall  does  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  To 
sufferers  from  chronic  or  recurrent  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  Parknasilla,  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months, 
would  appear  to  be  indicated  as  a  most  desirable  place  of 
residence.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  two  recent  visits  to  this 
district,  and  feel  convinced  that  when  it  becomes  better  known 
Parknasilla  will  prove  a  veritable  haven  of  health  and  rest  to  the 
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chronic  invalid  and  the  convalescent,   as  well  as  a  delightful 
retreat  to  the  busy  man  of  the  '  world's  mart,'  who  may  need  a 
temporary   repose   from   the   worries   and   cares   of   daily   life. 
Parknasilla  is  about  a  two  hours'   drive  or  thereabouts  from 
Kenmare,  the  drive  being  one  of  exceptional  beauty  and  interest." 

DRIVING    AND     BOATING    EXCURSIONS    IN    THE 
VICINITY    OF    PARKNASILLA. 

No.  i. — Car  to  Sneem,  and  by  Killarney  Road  to  Letterfinish  ; 
thence  to  Tahilla  Chapel,  and  return  by  Dunquilla  (ancient 
fort),  or  direct. 

No.  2. — Car  to  Sneem  and  Letterfinish  ;  on  to  Geragh  Bridge, 
and  by  Blackwater  Valley  and  Coast  Road  to  Tahilla,  returning 
by  Dunquilla,  or  direct. 

No.  3. — Car  to  Sneem  and  Coomyauna  Bridge,  pony  or  walk 
to  summit  of  Beoun  Mountain,  view  of  Glencar  and  M'Gillicuddy 
Reeks,  Cloon  Lakes,  and  Coomlumina  Glen  with  Dingle  Bay  in 
the  distance.  Return  same  way. 

No.  4. — Car  to  Sneem  and  Glorah,  pony  or  walk  to  summit 
of  Finnavagough,  view  of  Foleynegearough,  Cloonaghlin, 
Derriana,  and  Waterville  Lakes.  Return  same  way. 

No.  5. — Car  to  Staigue  Fort  and  back.  This  ancient  round 
stone  Fort,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  is  well  worth 
a  visit. 

No.  6. — Car  to  Blackwater  Bridge  and  Waterfall  ;  along  the 
Blackwater  Valley  to  Lough  Erin,  view  of  Ballaghbeama  Pass, 
returning  by  Geragh  Bridge,  Sneem  Road,  and  Tahilla. 

No.  7. — By  boat  to  Reenkilla,  car  to  Glanmore  Lake,  and  by 
Furniss  to  Killmakillogue,  skirting  Derreen,  Lord  Lansdowne's 
demesne.  Return  by  boat. 

No.  8. — By  boat  to  Ormonde's  Island  ;  car  along  shore  of 
Clonee  Lake  to  Inchiquin,  Glen  and  Cascade,  thence  by  Derreen 
or  coast  road.  Return  by  boat. 

No.  9. — By  boat  to  the  Caves,  and  into  Ardgroom  Harbour  ; 
car  by  Eyeries  to  Castletown-Bear,  Dunboy  Castle,  and  back. 

Excursions  by  Steam  Launch  will  also  be  organised  to  the 
Caves,  Ardgroom,  Derrynane,  and  other  places  of  interest  on  the 
Kenmare  River, 
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The  demesne  around  the  hotel  comprises  one 
hundred  acres  of  beautiful  land,  where  semi-tropical 
flora  flourish  all  the  year  round.  The  "  meadows 
trim,  with  daisies  pied,"  there  are  on  every  mossy 
bank  the  dewy  lips  of 

"  Violets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath." 

The  road  to  Kenmare  lies  high  above  the  sea. 
Ardgroom  is  hiding  under  the  Caha  Mountains,  with 
Glenbeg  Lake  behind,  in  the  little  valley.  Beneath 
Derrenamackan  the  lashing  seas  wage  perpetual  war- 
fare against  the  rocks.  By  the  Eskdhu,  or  Black- 
water  Bridge,  amid  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees,  a 
waterfall  bleats  from  the  thicket  with  plaintive 
murmur.  Then  it  breaks  itself  free,  and  amid  rocks, 
and  briars,  and  tangled  underwood,  rushes  wildly 
towards  the  sea.  Between  us  and  the  ocean  is 
Diomore  Castle,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  heads  of  a 
sept  of  the  O'Mahony  clan.  In  the  demesne  are  the 
ruins  of  Cappacross,  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Sullivans. 
Dunkerron  Castle,  on  the  shore,  gives  its  name  to  the 
islands  in  the  bay. 
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